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Keeping Your User 
Group Fiscally Fit 


|| ( roper fiscal management is a key 
Vfll element to the success of any User 
Group, whether it numbers a few 
H1K dozen or several thousand 
H|H| members. A full treasury can 
■ make worthy, service-oriented 
projects come to life, bringing 
dividends to all members. Left unmanaged, 
funds can dwindle or be misused, dividing a 
group and leading it to a quick—and 
sometimes fatal—downfall. In this issue we 
explore how User Groups can develop a 
conscientious approach to handling funds, 
and how sensible money management can 
insure benefits for all. 
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"Professional associations have 
become a valuable part of the User 
Group community." 

Jerry Starr See page 2 


















k Programming News 


kfrom the Staff... 


Dear Apple User Group Ambassador, 


The 19th-century historian and political commentator, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, reportedly made a comment about associations in 
American life that goes something like this: 

• In England, if you want to get something done, you find 
a wealthy person or patron to sponsor your efforts. 

• In France, you contact the government. 

• In the United States, you form an association. 

De Tocqueville’s comment about associations wryly suggests 
their predominance in the U.S. as a vehicle to bring individuals 
together to achieve mutual goals. There are more than 20,000 
professional associations in this country, offering a common 
ground for interests as diverse as business management to 
engineering to agriculture. 

My role at Apple with The User Group Connection™ is to foster 
relationships with professional trade associations around the 
country. Our experiences with User Groups in communities, 
educational settings and workplace environments has shown us 
that bringing together groups of people offers advantages for both 
Apple and individual users. With professional associations, we are 
able to tap into an existing group structure, and reach users who 
have already expressed a specific interest in their field. 

For example, a new professional organization that I work with 
is MacIS (Managing Apple Computers in Information Systems). 
MacIS is a group of Information Systems managers, directors, VPs 
and CIOs that use Macintosh® computers in their organizations. 
The group holds semi-annual conferences where members share 
how they are successfully using Macintosh technology. Sound like 
a User Group meeting? You’re exactly right. The connection 
between User Groups and professional associations is just that 
striking. 

Among the other associations I work with are the American 
Bar Association (ABA), the American Medical Association (AMA), 
the NAQP (National Association of Quick Printers), the NADTP 
(National Association of Desktop Publishers) and the ASAE 
(American Society of Association Executives). We’re currently 
working with about 60 groups, and the number keeps growing 
every day. As the list expands, I’m becoming known as the “Lord 
of the Acronymns,” keeper of the TLAs (two- and three-letter 
acronyms) and the FLAs (the four-letter acronyms). 

Professional associations have become a valuable part of the 
User Group community. They offer another opportunity for Apple 
to interact with end users and build bridges among our customers. 
If you’re a member of a professional association that you think 
should “make the connection” on a national or regional chapter 
level, drop me a note or send me a Link to the address on the 
back of this issue. I look forward to hearing your feedback about 
this growing segment of our User Group family. 

Sincerely, 


J. 


Jerry Starr j 

Professionaj/Associations Specialist 
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Now Shiming 
From APDA 

APDA™, the Apple Programmers and Developers 
Association, recently announced that the following 
development tools are now shipping. Remember that 
APDA products are available to User Group members 
in three ways: to individuals who are members of 
APDA; through Developer Tools Express; or through a 
User Group membership in APDA. For details contact 
APDA at 800/282-2732; AppleLink ®; APDA. 

MacApp 

MacApp® is an object-oriented programming library that imple¬ 
ments the standard features of most Macintosh application programs. 

• MacApp 2.0 

APDA Product M7022/D $275.00 

MacApp 2.0 software includes the MacApp class library, MacApp 
interfaces and sample programs in both Object Pascal and C++, and 
tools such as Mouser (the MacApp source-code browser) and ViewEdit 
(a graphical window and dialog-box design tool). Includes all software 
and the on-line Class and Method Reference both on diskettes and on a 
single CD-ROM; also includes extensive documentation including 
MacApp 2.0 General Reference, Introduction to MacApp 2.0 and Object- 
Oriented Programming, MacApp 2.0 Tutorial, MacApp 2.0 Cookbook, 
and release notes. 

• MacApp 2.0 Update 

(Available only to previous purchasers of MacApp) 

APDA Product #M0025LL/D $120.00 

MacApp 2.0 Update includes all software and the Class and Method 
Reference on diskettes, the General Reference, and release notes. 

• MacApp 2.0 Update on CD-ROM 

(Available only to previous purchasers of MacApp) 

APDA Product m0742LL/A $80.00 

Update on CD-ROM includes all software and the Class and Method 
Reference on a single CD-ROM, General Reference, and release notes. 

Introduction to MacApp 2.0 and Object-Oriented Programming, 
MacApp 2.0 Tutorial, and MacApp 2.0 Cookbook are available sepa¬ 
rately for update customers. 

Site licensing arrangements are available. For details, contact Apple 
Computer Software Licensing at 408/974-4667. 

Apple Developer University also offers a five-day MacApp and 
Object-Oriented Programming course (C++ and Pascal versions). 
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"Starter IQs" hr 
New Members 

Dealing with the continuous stream of new members 
coming to User Group meetings can be a dilemma. New 
members need to feel welcome and at ease, but meeting time 
is often too valuable to spend reviewing basic procedures. 
Several User Groups have solved this problem by putting 
together “starter kits”for new members. In addition to 
communicating group policies and services in an efficient 
manner, it’s a great way to say “We’re glad you’re here!” 

NASA Starter Stack 

“With new people coming 
every month, we were looking for 
a handy way to get out some 
general information,” Dave 
Lavery says about the NASA 
HyperCard® stack he authored for 
their User Group. The stack 
provides a convenient introduc¬ 
tion to both NASA resources and 
User Group activities, Lavery 
explains. Information on group 
meetings, newsletter, BBS, and 
libraries of PD software, CD-ROM 
disks and video tapes for loan is 
presented in an easy-to-navigate 
format on disk. Lavery’s design 
includes useful, inviting graphics 
and popular features such as a list 
of “hotline” phone numbers to 
call for help. The stack also serves 
as a membership data base, with 
a separate card for each member. 

“Since ‘joining’ our group means 
showing up,” Lavery explains, 

“the stack is a great index of all 
Macintosh users at NASA who 
have ever attended one of our 
meetings.” The stack is updated 
every two months and members 
can upgrade by bringing a disk to 
the monthly meeting. 

While the NASA User Group 
doesn’t have the resources to send 
copies to all User Groups, the 
“shell” of the stack is available 
electronically. Look for it in this 


month's Apple User Group 
Connection mailing. 

Dave Lavery 
NASA Headquarters MUG 
NASA Headquarters, Code RC 
600 Independence Avenue 
Washington, DC 20546 
AppleLink: UG0337 


Electronic Connections 

Apple Professional Exchange, 
or APX, is a national association 
of professional Macintosh users 
involved in supporting end users. 
Because members live in all parts 
of the country and information 
sharing is at the heart of APX’s 
charter, the group places a high 
priority on electronic communica¬ 
tion. To encourage this, APX has 
put together a new member kit 
that includes America Online 
software and a discount coupon 
for a modem. With software, 
modem and their Macintosh, 
members can join the monthly 
APX online “chat” the first 
Tuesday of the month, or 
exchange information with other 
members electronically. President 
Mike Bailey explains that as the 
two-year-old group nears 500 
members, electronic communica¬ 
tion is crucial. “We have develop¬ 



ers, trainers, consultants, network 
administrators, small business 
owners, MIS professionals and 
others who support a wide variety 
of end users,” he says. “They 
value APX as a source of immedi¬ 
ate answers from their peers.” 
New members also receive a copy 
of the APX quarterly journal, 
information on opportunities for 
beta testing, subscription details 
on software-specific newsletters 
produced by The Cobb Group and 
a membership card. “We also host 
regional dinners and trade show 
meetings,” Bailey adds. “But to 
get our new members connected 
right away, electronic is our first 
choice.” 

Mike Bailey 

Apple Professional Exchange 

370 Altair Way, Box 175 

Sunnyvale, CA 94086 

408/980-1957 

AppleLink: N0659 

American Online, CONNECT: APXINC 

Novice Stack 

“New members come to a 
meeting, hear the jargon, and 
they’re totally intimidated. We 
know if we don’t encourage them, 
well never see them again,” says 
Don Rittner, president of MECCA, 
a Macintosh User Group in 
Albany, New York. MECCA’S 


solution was to borrow material 
they had seen produced by other 
User Groups—including a 
publication developed by Richard 
Thomas and the Texas A&M 
Macintosh User Group—and 
incorporate it into a pair of disk- 
based tutorials. A HyperCard stack 
provides new members an 
introduction to MECCA and its 
resources. A series of short articles 
originated by the Texas group 
covers basic material for com¬ 
puter novices. Included are 
writings on such topics as using 
the System and Finder, printing 
on the ImageWriter® and 
LaserWriter® and the value of 
shareware utility programs. The 
second MECCA disk features a 
collection of useful shareware 
programs, including Stufflt, 
telecommunications software and 
graphic DAs. Rittner encourages 
other User Groups to share the 
material and has made available 
for distribution, a special version 
of the stacks in this month's 
mailing. 

Don Rittner 
MECCA 

1726 Lenox Road 
Schenectady, NY 12308 
518/374-1088 
AppleLink: UG0194 
America Online: AFC MNS 
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Prudent fiscal 
management is 
the cornerstone 
of User Group 
success. 


A frequent 
budget review 
can keep 
minor money 
problems from 
becoming 
financiol 
disasters. 
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► Cover Story ... 


Keeping Your User 
Group Fiscally Fit 


f 


M oney can be a powerful tool for any organiza¬ 
tion, and User Groups face many challenges 
when dealing with financial matters. As 
nonprofit entities managed by harried 
volunteers, User Groups are often ill-equipped to handle 
fiscal concerns in a focused, professional manner. Some 
adopt a casual approach to fiscal affairs; others strive to 
keep detailed accounts but quickly become over¬ 
whelmed. Understanding that every User Group can 
probably improve its financial management practices, 
we offer the following five guidelines for User Group 
leaders. 



1. Define dear lines of fiscal authority. 

Fiscal stability begins with a clear understanding of 
the role of User Group leaders regarding their 
organization’s finances. One effective solution is to have 
a group member experienced in money matters advise 
on financial policy, with final decision-making 
responsibility shared by group officers. “It’s good to 
have one person who is concerned with the overall 
financial health of your User Group,” advises Martin 
Dalgleish, former Director of Finances for BCS-Mac. “In 
the ideal situation, this person is a CPA and has 
experience with tax regulations regarding nonprofit 
organizations,” he adds. 

While a single person can bring focus and experience 
to financial management, it is wise to establish a system 
of shared responsibility for final money decisions. One 
approach is to have at least two officers sign all User 
Group checks. If this seems unworkable, consider 
establishing two bank accounts—a “permanent” 
account which requires two signatures, and another 


“operating” account used by the treasurer to pay regular 
bills. A monthly transfer fills the operating account, 
while the bulk of the User Group treasury remains in the 
permanent account, gaining interest. Another method is 
to establish a limit on expenses that can be paid without 
full review by the executive board; any exceptional 
expenses need board approval. Whichever approach 
your group adopts, put it in writing and make sure that 
all officers understand it clearly. As Martin Dalgleish 
observes, “The best insurance is to make policies 
perfectly clear and to have regular reviews to guarantee 
you’re still on sound financial footing.” 

2. Keep good records. 

User Group financial records can be as complex or as 
simple as the organization’s needs dictate. Of greater 
importance is that they are kept up to date in a consis¬ 
tent manner, and in a format that can be easily 
transferred to another individual as officers change. 

Cash payments can be a potential trouble area. When 
receiving cash for membership dues use a cash receipt 
book—preferably numbered and with carbon copies— 
and give the member a receipt for their payment. When 
many volunteers are working a membership booth, cash 
can disappear if not accounted for properly. Using a 
receipt book insures that both you and the member 
have a means of tracking the payment if a problem 
develops later. 

By keeping a clear and accurate record of where your 
User Group has been financially, you’re also establishing 
a roadmap for future planning. Seasonal fluctuations in 
income or expenses can be anticipated, and reviewing 
patterns of fiscal activity enables you to plan for 
financial stability. 













3. Budget, budget, budget. 

When faced with so many ideas to help their 
members, User Groups often find it difficult to balance 
the reality of their bank accounts with the urge to 
sponsor projects. It is important for User Groups to 
consider the full impact of adding services, both in terms 
of the financial commitment as well as resources of time 
and support staff. Leaders must take a hard look at 
whether a new service will be able to generate enough 
revenue to support itself, or whether it will bring 
additional strain to the organization’s treasury. 

At its most basic, a budget is a plan of how money is 
expected to be spent and earned. It can range from 
being a simple listing on a piece of paper to a complex 
spreadsheet with charts and graphs. Like record¬ 
keeping, the format matters less than the fact that User 
Group officers have established the plan and adhere to 
it. Many groups have budget review processes written 



into their bylaws, with specific information on when 
and by whom it is to be submitted for approval. Andy 
Reese, Past-President of the Apple Corps of Dallas, 
explains that the budget process becomes an important 
step of their group’s annual planning. “By taking the 
time to budget the next year’s finances, we set many 
guidelines and checkpoints to see how the group is 
doing during the year,” he says. Once the budget is 
approved, their treasurer has authority to pay all bills 
that have been budgeted. Any items, such as equipment 
purchases not specifically in the approved budget, have 
to be reviewed. “This policy gives the treasurer the 
freedom to get his or her own job done while keeping a 
system of checks and balances in place,” adds Reese. 

Budgets can change, and should remain flexible and 
responsive to the needs of the organization. A frequent 
review of how a group’s financial status compares to the 
established budget can keep minor money problems 
from becoming financial disasters. 

4. Diversify income sources. 

User Groups tend to rely on membership dues or PD 
disk sales as the primary sources of income to keep their 
organizations running. If these two sources do not 
provide enough funds to meet your organization’s needs, 


try expanding your creative thinking. Some groups feed 
their treasury by offering seminars and training sessions. 
Others solicit advertising for their monthly newsletter 
or sponsor regional expos. When exploring possibilities 
for funding sources, seek advice on how your activities 
may affect your tax and legal status. Selling PD disks as 
an educational service may be acceptable, but 
marketing T-shirts may be outside your legal and tax 
limits as a nonprofit educational group. (User Groups 
can get more information by requesting the publication 
“How Computer User Groups Can Become Tax Exempt” 
from The Connection’s toll-free number, 800/538-9696, 
ext. 500.) 

An avenue that many User Groups tend to 
underutilize is asking for donated products or services. 
While many groups raffle off complimentary software 
from product demos, there are numerous other in-kind 
donations that could boost a treasury. “As you analyze 
your project needs, consider what sources can help you 
with donations of goods or services,” advises Martin 
Dalgleish, admitting that the Boston Computer Society 
has developed this approach into nearly an art form. 
“Even if you have the money to support your purchase,” 
says Dalgleish, “the donation will free up those funds for 
other uses.” Remember that your User Group, as a 
collection of consumers, has value to other businesses, 
both in the computer field and beyond. The goal is to 
create a beneficial relationship for both your potential 
donors as well as your members. 

5. Remain sensitive to financial needs. 

User Groups, like any membership organization, 
grow and change over time. The challenge for User 
Group leaders is to stay in touch with member needs and 
be ready to respond as their interests shift. Is an influx of 
novice members creating a demand for new services? 

Has the membership decreased, indicating a need to 
scale back on the press run of the newsletter? By staying 
abreast of members’ needs, User Group leaders can 
allocate funds where they will have the most impact. 
Chris Wallace, president of the Iowa State Macintosh 
User’s Group in Ames, observes that their list of priorities 
is clearly defined. “Our key focus is on our newsletter 
and our PD software, two areas our group thinks are 
most important to us right now,” he says. While the 
group has goals of establishing a BBS with a file server 
and permanent office space to house it, they are willing 
to wait. “We would rather do just these few things really 
well than spread ourselves too thin,” says Wallace. 
“Besides, the other things on our “wish list” give us 
something to plan and look forward to.” ►4* 


A strong User 
Group knows 
its members' 
priorities and 
the funds 
required to 
support those 
needs. 
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User Group 
Breakfast Discussions 



A summary of 
tips from the 
User Group 
Breakfast in 
San Francisco 


T he User Group Connection once again hosted 
a User Group Breakfast at the San Francisco 
Macworld ® Expo last April. As we’ve done in 
the past, we set up discussion groups to 
encourage User Group leaders to share ideas and 
suggestions on management issues. We’ve gathered 
some of the discussion highlights here; be sure to 
check out the others included in the video sent with 
this mailing. 

• Recruiting new members 

User Group leaders suggested sponsoring special 
events to attract new members and to bring visibility to 
a group. They emphasized the need to publicize through 
newsletters, flyers, brochures, press releases and on area 
BBSs. Other avenues for membership recruitment are 
tutorials and training seminars, with fees set higher for 
nonmembers. Most agreed that the personal approach 
worked best when making a “pitch” to a new user, and 
that working with local dealers to find new computer 
owners was beneficial for both UGs and dealers. 

• Fundraising 

Most groups have dues that are $25 or less, which 
usually covers newsletter costs and a BBS. Leaders 
observed that activities which are fun to plan and attend 
usually generate more income. One group auctions 
members’ software and hardware items, and takes 20% 
of sales for group expenses. Other groups sponsor 
speakers and charge an admission fee. Another 
fundraising suggestion was a “Copy ‘Till You Drop” 
night. For a fee, members can copy as many PD files as 
they want. Members who bring their own machines for 
the duration of the session can copy files at no charge. 
Some groups sell blank disks during these evenings, an 
approach that satisfies members’ appetites for PD 
software and builds the group treasury, too. 

• Networking with other User Groups 

Most leaders agreed that a personal relationship 
between board members of different groups was the 
most successful tool in building bonds between groups. 
Some invite other presidents to their board meetings; 
others have an ambassador whose primary responsibil¬ 


ity is to establish ongoing relations. Sharing booth space 
at shows, collaborating on BBS support, sponsoring 
mutual SIGs and exchanging newsletters are steps many 
groups have taken toward working together. 

• Training and workshops 

About half of the groups in attendance said they 
offered training of some sort for their members. This 
varied from hands-on nights with volunteers and 
students bringing their own computers to 4-hour 
Saturday sessions. Some groups focus on specific 
software packages or topics such as desktop publishing. 
Others include a mini-training session for beginners 
before their regular monthly meetings. All agreed the 
most impressive (and probably effective) training setting 
was where pre-schoolers teach basic computer skills and 
4th graders teach page layout programs to teachers! 

• Meetings 

Groups generally hold meetings once a month, 
although some meet more frequently. A typical meeting 
includes a product presentation, Q&A session, personal 
networking, and sometimes a raffle. While most groups 
find presenters either from their own membership or 
software vendors, some turn to community resources to 
bring in area experts. Most meetings are focused on one 
or two products, although some groups choose a general 
topic such as “utilities” and explore all products in the 
category. Some groups have joined with area PC User 
Groups to present programs of mutual interest such as 
networking and file sharing. 

Our Reporters 

Our thanks to the moderators/repoiters for the 
discussion group topics: Marietta Allen of Valley Central 
Macintosh User Group (NY); Bob Bullard of Charlotte Apple 
Computer Club (NC); John Buono of Mt. View Apple Users 
Group (AZ); Diana Hunt of MacNexus (CA); Dennis Kuba of 
Mickey's Mac® Club (CA); Bill Rabel of Mac dBUG (WA); 
Howard Schneider of Macruzers (CA); Bob West of Apple 
Corps of Dallas (TX); and Rita Zokaei of Women's 
Macintosh User Group (CA). 
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National Apple User 
Group Conference 

1 

J 


1 
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I magine a weekend with 52 uninterrupted hours of 
User Group leadership activities, and more than 
500 colleagues to share them with! That was the 
special program put together for NAUGC ‘90, the 
fifth annual National Apple User Group Conference, held 
in Chicago, April 20-22. Leaders of community, educa¬ 
tion and workplace User Groups from around the 
country joined Apple Computer representatives, industry 
luminaries, developers and vendors for three days of fun, 
feedback and learning. 



NAUGC ‘90 took two years of planning by nearly 100 
individuals from 25 northern Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin User Groups. Lavona Rann of TAU, the Third 
Apple User Group, served as conference chair, spurring 
her dozen conference board members to stay attentive to 
every detail. “The weekend program was designed to 
appeal to nearly every Apple user, with special emphasis 
on the needs of user organization leaders,” said Rann. 
Five individual workshop discussion tracks—with a 
focus on relations with Apple, vendors, activities, people 
or education—enabled attendees to structure the 
weekend to best suit their particular needs. 

General sessions and evening banquets offered 
participants the opportunity to hear industry leaders 
such as Guy Kawasaki, Bill Gates and Mitch Kapor 
discuss their vision of computers and User Groups for the 
future. A dash of excitement was added to the keynote 
addresses by their “live” electronic transmission via 
America Online, making them accessible to User Group 
leaders everywhere. Late-night “rap” sessions produced 
informal, one-on-one interchange between industry 
figures, product managers and end users—often into the 
wee hours of the morning. 


Unlike other industry events that segment Macintosh 
and Apple II users, NAUGC traditionally focuses on 
attracting a generous mix of users of both computer 
families. Rajiv Mehta, Apple’s Product Manager for the 
Apple II, was on hand to outline the company’s current 
and future plans for the computer’s numerous devoted 
fans in attendance. At the Vendor Fair, nearly 50 
exhibitors showcased their Apple-related hardware and 
software products and gathered User Group feedback on 
future releases. 

A special part of the weekend was the Johnny 
Appleseed auction, during which more than 125 donated 
software products were sold. Enthusiastic bidding raised 
$7330 for the nonprofit group, Computer Users For 
Social Responsibility. Organizer Don Rittner, hoarse 
from his enthusiastic performance as auctioneer, was 
delighted with the evening’s success. “With this seed 
money, we’ll initiate our program of grants and awards 
this summer,” he said. The funds will recognize and be 
used by User Groups and individuals using computers to 
advance community causes. (For details on the Johnny 
Appleseed program, see the May/June issue of Quick 
Connect .) During the Johnny Appleseed festivities, 
author and former ACIUS president Guy Kawasaki was 
honored for his long-standing commitment and dedica¬ 
tion to User Groups. 



By late Sunday afternoon, hundreds of weary 
participants headed for home, but not before pledging to 
stay in touch. Hats off to the dozens of User Groups 
whose hard work made NAUGC ‘90 such a success! As 
plans develop for the 1991 gathering, we’ll keep you 
informed in future issues of Quick Connect. 


A jam-packed 
weekend of 
User Group 
leadership 
activities 
attracted 
hundreds to 
Chicago 


designed specifically for 
User Groups is available at 
a special price. See the 
back page for details. 
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"The greatest 
advances in 
computing in 
the 1990s will 
be made in 
software." 



Programming 


nee the domain of programmers and 
professional developers, computer program¬ 
ming is expanding to a wider audience. 

Users from ages seven to 70 are exploring 
software programming-some of them for commer¬ 
cial and in-house endeavors, but many for their 
own personal use and enjoyment. A large part of 
this growing interest in programming centers on 
bringing more power to end users, a philosophy 
known as User Programming. We recently spoke 
with Karl May, Market Manager for Apple USA of 
HyperCard, to learn more about User Programming 
and what it means for the “average” Apple com¬ 
puter user. 

QC: Karl, what is User Programming, and why is it 
generating so much excitement these days? 

KM: User Programming can mean several different 
things. On one level, it’s bringing the control of the 
computer into the hands of the everyday end user, the 
nonspecialist, the person who’s not a programmer. User 
Programming is the ability to modify and customize 
software applications to make them behave in a manner 
that's more in synch with a user’s own work style or 
personality. We know that most users don’t want to 


write software, but they often want to change it, to set 
up specialized tasks to do easily. With today’s software 
applications, most of the decisions have already been 
made by the programmer about how a product will 
work. If a user wants to modify the program, all they 
can do currently is write a letter to the software 
company, make a suggestion, and wait for the next 
release. The goal of User Programming is to empower 
users to be able to make many of those changes 
themselves. 

On another level—a programming level—User 
Programming is a philosophy, a way of writing 
applications so that users can customize them. Some¬ 
times users want to do things that programmers couldn’t 
anticipate when they originally wrote their software. 
That’s where User Programming tools come in. These 
tools will enable developers to make better applications 
with user-customizable characteristics, giving end users 
more power and freedom to do what they want with 
their computers. Apple is working on creating these tools 
so developers can more easily incorporate this approach 
in their applications, and we’re encouraging them to do 
so. It’s exciting because it’s opening up a whole new 
world of capabilities for end users. They’re able to 
experience the “thrill” of control that only programmers 
had before. 
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QC: Do users have this power now? 

KM: While the full potential of User Programming is 
still in the future, users have some of these capabilities 
now and more are being introduced all the time. Of all 
the User Programming tools today, HyperCard is the 
most widely known and used—and as a User Program¬ 
ming tool, it has some great things going for it. First, it 
comes in the box, free to every Macintosh owner 
worldwide. Second, it has fairly sophisticated authoring 
capabilities, accessible to end users at a point and click 
level. Third, its scripting language is in English, which 
brings more functionality and ease of use to users. All of 
these things make HyperCard a very powerful tool for 
individuals who want to write their own stacks or 
modify existing stacks to reap more power from their 
computers. 

QC: Who's the target audience for User 
Programming? 

KHI: There are two general categories of people 
interested in User Programming—those who want to 
create applications, and those who want to modify 
them. The larger interest is from users who want to 
modify existing programs, to make them more personal¬ 
ized. It’s like books—there will always be more readers 
than authors. Our goal is to give users the power to 
shape the computer to their own work style or personal¬ 
ity. So, if you’re very process-oriented, you could 
establish your applications or desktop in a very orderly 
way. Or, if you have a more artistic or humorous style, 
your computer could reflect that, with personalized 
menu names, sounds or backgrounds. In some ways that 
may sound very Californian, but that’s really what we 
want the computer to do—to be like you, to be person¬ 
alized, in the best sense of the word. 

QC: Could you give us some examples of what 
people are doing with these tools now? 

KM: There are thousands of HyperCard stacks 
available today, from User Groups, electronic services, 
commercial distributors and other sources. Users are 
beginning to explore ways in which they can manipu¬ 
late information to serve their individual needs. For 
example, corporations are publishing technical manuals 
and training tutorials that can be customized for specific 
needs. A presentation can be prepared in HyperCard and 
the same information can be easily adapted for different 
audiences, such as your boss, your peers or your 
assistants. There are also some fine multimedia products 
that demonstrate User Programming techniques. With 
some of Voyager’s interactive videodisks, CD-ROMs and 
HyperCard stacks, you can experience Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony or the Louvre as you never could before. 

These are all examples of the beginning potential of User 
Programming. It’s shifting the computer away from 


being an intimidating machine towards being an 
exciting, interactive delivery device for information, 
accessible to everyone. 

QC: How do advances in programming such as User 
Programming relate to the future development of 
personal computers in general? 

KM: At this point in time, it doesn’t look like the real 
innovation in personal computers is going to be in 
hardware. While we have to keep working to build 
faster machines with more efficient design, the holes in 
computing tend to be in areas of software. Hardware 
currently improves at a rate of approximately twice 
every three years. Software, in contrast, improves at a 
rate of approximately twice every ten years. So we feel 
very strongly that the greatest advances in computing in 
the 1990s will be made in software. User Programming 
plays an important role in this because control will be 
shifted to the end user, away from the programmer. 
Users will be able to customize their computers to do 
very specialized tasks. 

For example, in the future users may want to control 
and monitor non-computer devices, such as a TV, a 
VCR, a blender or a doorbell from their computer. This is 
a programming challenge, since there are so many 
devices with different characteristics, and programmers 
could not include drivers for every device. With User 
Programming, developers could include a control panel¬ 
like object which any user could use to create a “cus¬ 
tom” driver for an external device. This approach 
expands the capabilities of the computer and brings us 
closer to the goal of empowering nonspecialists with 
control of their own computer. 


g Started 

have brought computer programming within closer access of 
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"The goal 
of User 
Programming 
is to put 
control of the 
computer into 
the hands of 
the everyday 
user." 
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Representing Everyone 



A report on 
the 1990 
User Group 


Council 



x 


For a complete list of 
Council participants and 
the groups they represent, 
see the March/April 1990 
issue of Quick Connect. 


J ust as successful User Groups stay in touch with 
members’ needs, The User Group Connection 
also tries to stay up-to-date on what your needs 
are as UG leaders. Through newsletters, mail, on¬ 
line correspondence, phone conversations, 
attending your meetings, and industry trade shows, we 
solicit your ideas and opinions. Your ongoing feedback 
helps us direct our goals to assist you in serving your 
members better. 

Once a year we bring together a cross-section of User 
Group representatives to 

picture—of where we’ve been and where we’re headed, 
of things we should improve and options we’ve not yet 
ered. The User Group s the "• 

forum forth pie’s 

User Group leaders took part in the Council, chosen to 

Groups. Participants were leaders of groups small and 
large, from community, corporate, government and 
education environments, with both A] 

Macintosh focus. 

Council members spent several months preparing for 
the conference, gathering feedback from other User 
Groups in their regions, exchanging ideas by mail and 
modem, and participating in two real-time discussions 
on America Online. They came to the Council well-pre¬ 
pared to voice opinions and suggestions to The Connec¬ 
tion from a wide base of User Groups. 

The Council was laurfe^ed wiffijsa 1 r- 

mal discussion between participants and John Sculley, 
Apple Computer’s CEO. Sculley shared his thoughts on 
the value of User Groups and the direction of Apple in 
the 1990s. “User Groups are very much the roots and fu¬ 
ture of Apple as we look out into the 1990s,” Sculley 
said, thanking participants for their “tremendous efforts 
of dedicating time to help other users appreciate our 
products.” He then answered questions from the User 
Group leaders, which ranged from Apple’s future role in 
education to its product positioning in the marketplace. 

Council members then spent three full days in 
meetings with Apple managers, sharing thoughts and 
answering questions from breakfast until late evening. 


In addition to offering feedback on The Connection’s 
activities during the past year, participants addressed 
two key issues facing Apple and User Groups: customer 
support and training. While these areas have generated 
intense discussions at past Council meetings, this was 
the first year that Council participants were able to meet 
face-to-face with Apple managers focused on customer 
support, service and training issues. “We highly value 
such opportunities as the UGAC meeting to hear such 
candid and constructive feedback from a cross-section of 
the Apple customer community,” said Heather King, 
Support Strategy Integration Manager. “The UGAC’s 
input will help us a great deal in formulating Apple’s 
business direction for customer support, service and 
training,” she added. 

Even though exhausted from days of intense discus¬ 
sion, Council participants vowed to stay in touch and 
continue their work throughout the year. Regular 
electronic meetings are planned for America Online, and 
Council members want to continue a dialog among all 
tier Groups. “We have established some important 
communicatjpuvenues in this year’s discussions,” 
observed Council Chair and User Group Connection 
member Laura Reynolds, “A significant number of 
Apple managers were on hand to hear User Group 
feedback, and we feel encouraged that this dialog will 
continue with the entire User Group community 
throughout the year.” 

Opportunities exist for every User Group to tel! 
what'they’re thinking, either through Council memf 
on AppleLink or America Online, or directly, by regular 
mail or at industry trade events, Use these forums, or the 
addresses on the back of this issue of Quick Connect, to 
let us know your thoughts. 


John Sculley's address to the User Group Advisory Council 
is available for downloading and sharing with your User Group 
members. Check the AppleLink User Group Bulletin Board 
(path: Quick Connect, Articles, UGAC 1990) to download the 
file. Excerpts from the session are also featured in the video 
included with this month's mailing. 
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A Ske of Ihe Apple 
User Gratp Commutiy 

This section of Quick Connect offers briefprofiles of groups 
representing the diversity of the User Group community. In 
addition to an overview of each group’s focus and activities, 
contact information is included so your group can get in touch if 
it wants to learn more. If you’d like your group to be profiled, 
drop a line to The User Group Connection or via AppleLink to 
QC.COPY with a brief summary of your group and its activities. 



MuSIG 

MuSIG (Special Interest Group 
for Music) is a Northern California 
network of individuals interested 
in computers and music. The 
group originated with a dozen 
members of the Stanford Univer¬ 
sity MUG in February 1987, and 
has since grown to nearly 200 
performers, composers, 
songwriters, educators and music 
hardware and software developers. 
MuSIG is now an independent User 
Group, but retains an affiliation 
with Stanford, often meeting at 
the University’s distinguished 
Center for Computer Research in 
Music and Accoustics (CCRMA). 
“While we still keep a close 
relationship with Stanford, we’ve 
become SIG affiliates with several 
other Bay Area User Groups,” 
explains founder Glenn Spencer. 
“We realize that a general User 
Group often cannot support all the 
needs of its members, especially in 
a densely populated region such as 
ours,” he adds. “We’ve found that 
our independence, matched by our 
loose affiliation with many 
regional groups, offers a good mix 
for our members.” Approximately 
90% of MuSIG members are 
Macintosh computer owners, 
although the group is open to all. 
Monthly meetings and a quarterly 


newsletter provide valuable 
resources for members interested 
in computer music issues and “the 
four ‘S’ topics”: sampling, 
scoring, sequencing and sound 
synthesis. 

Glenn Spencer 
MuSIG 

II20 College Avenue 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 
415/858-1493 
AppleLink: UG0390 

Bartlesville Users of 
Mac Society 

“There’s a virtue in smallness 
that people don’t always appreci¬ 
ate,” says Marion Delahan, 
newsletter editor of the 
Bartlesville Users of Mac Society 
(affectionately known as BUMS). 
Even though the group has no 
dues or officers, it has 80 mem¬ 
bers, a PD library, a newsletter, 
monthly meetings and has been 
going strong for five years. The 
key is a series of relationships the 
group has developed over time, 
and the willingness of members to 
step in and take responsibility for 
small projects. For example, a 
local dealership was the group’s 
first home, bringing it good 
community visibility. When that 
site no longer was possible, the 


group meetings moved, but the 
dealership still allows the group’s 
250-disk PD library to be stored 
in-house, accessible to any 
member during store hours. The 
monthly newsletter is distributed 
at meetings and public spaces 
such as the community library, 
keeping mailing costs minimal. 
Donations of a quarter are 
collected at meetings to defray 
postage costs for the newsletter 
exchange with other UGs around 
the country. Meetings feature 
member presentations or local 
experts, such as the recent visit by 
a noted astronomer speaking on a 
Macintosh astronomy program. 
“We’re a small group in a small 
town,” says Delahan. “We keep it 
low-key and informal, and it 
works for us.” 

Marion Delahan 

Bartlesville Users of Mac Society 
6523 Trail Drive 
Bartlesville, OK 74006 
918/333-6536 
America Online: MarionDel 

Mahoning Valley MUG 

The shores of northern Ohio 
may not seem like wine country, 
but they produce some fair 
vintages, according to the 
members of the Mahoning Valley 
Mug who take annual outings to 


the wineries. The tasting trips are 
part of a concerted effort by the 
100-member group to incorporate 
social activities with a non¬ 
computer focus into their club 
calendar. “Our members are 
mostly professionals who use their 
Macintosh in business,” explains 
group leader Franklin Rizer. 

“Since our meetings can become 
somewhat intense, it’s nice to 
take a break and get family 
members involved,” he adds. The 
group’s “perennial” president is 
Fr. Gregory Becker, a Romanian 
Orthodox priest who started the 
group about two years ago as a 
SIG of a local Apple II User Group. 
Members agree that Fr. Becker 
has quite a knack for making 
newcomers feel at home. They 
also appreciate his nationwide 
connections at low-cost lodging 
centers. Travelling with the priest 
to the Boston Macworld Expo last 
summer, eight group members 
stayed at monasteries and 
seminaries for only $5 a night! 

Rev. Gregory Becker 
Mahoning Valley MUG 
c/o Holy Resurrection Church 
1836 North Road NE 
Warren, OH 44483-1408 
216/372-3721 
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► Quick Bulletins 


Mark that Date! 


H ere are some upcoming events of interest to 
User Group members. 

• July 17-19: Macintosh/New York 
conference and trade show, Jacob Javits 
Convention Center, NYC. Details: 617/290-0400. 

• August 7-9: SIGGRAPH, the national 
computer graphic arts conference, Dallas Conven¬ 
tion Center, Dallas, TX. For conference session 
details, call 312/644-6610; other registration is 
on site. 

• August 8-11: Macworld Expo, at the 

Boston Bayside Expo and World Trade Center. 
Details from Mitch Hall Associates, 260 Milton St., 
Dedham, MA 02026; 617/361-8000. 

* August 10: User Group Breakfast, 
sponsored by The User Group Connection, at the 
Boston Marriott Longwharf Hotel, 7:30-9:30a.m. 

Two representatives from each User Group may 
attend. RSVP to The Connection or AppleLink: 
USER.GROUPS. Deadline: July 31. 

• September 26-28: GTC East, the second 
annual Government Technology Conference for the 
Eastern region, at the Empire State Plaza, Albany, 
NY. Contact Patty Van Hooser, 800/950-4688 or 
518/462-1780 for details. 

• September 29: Mac Odyssey, an all-day 
trade show and seminar event sponsored by 
MacNexus, at the Sacramento (CA) Community 
Convention Center, 10a.m.-5p.m. Details from Bill 
Davies, 916/441-3792; AppleLink: UG0003. 

• October 23-25: Macworld Expo, at the 
Better Living Center, Toronto, Canada. Details from 
Mitch Hall Associates, 260 Milton St., Dedham, MA 
02026 ; 617 / 361 - 8000 . 

• November 12-16: Comdex, the major 
computer industry trade show, Las Vegas, NV. 
Registration info: 617/449-6600. 

• December 4-6: Macintosh/LA conference 
and trade show, Long Beach (CA) Convention 
Center. Details: 617/290-0400. 


Share this newsletter! ||t 

A rticles appearing in the Quick Connect 
Newsletter may be reprinted in other User 
Group publications not sold for profit. We 
require only that credit be given to the Apple 
Computer User Group Connection and that we 
receive a copy of any publication in which reprinted 
articles appear. 

Quick Connect is also available electronically via 
AppleLink, in the User Groups Bulletin Board area, 
Quick Connect folder. 


GEM CD-ROM 



A mong the many highlights of the NAUGC 
‘90 conference in Chicago was a special 
CD-ROM disk titled GEM—an acronym 
acknowledging the “Generous Efforts of 
Many.” Issued in both Apple II and Macintosh 
formats, the disk contains a wealth of information 
compiled just for User Groups. Thousands of files 
include PD software, HyperCard stacks, User 
Group newsletters, graphics, technical informa¬ 
tion—and even the full text of the King James 
bible! The disk sold briskly at the conference and 
now is available to other User Groups who 
couldn’t attend. 

Each disk is available for $55 plus $3.50 
shipping from Interchange, 1113 Wheaton Oaks 
Drive, Wheaton, IL 60187. Groups using an 
AppleCD SC® with Macintosh should add $10 for 
a special driver that improves speed and accesses 
multiple HFS partitions. Send check, money order 
or credit card information (VISA/MasterCard only) 
and indicate disks needed and complete shipping 
information. Details from Lavona Rann, 

AppleLink: UG0083 or America Online: Lavona. 


A Special Guest 



hen Uldis Straujums stopped by the 
User Group Information Exchange 
room at the San Francisco Macworld 
Expo, little did he realize that his 
Macintosh sensory overload was just beginning. 
Straujums, a professor at the University of Latvia 
in Riga and head of a fledgling Mac User Group 
there, met Fritz Kass, a U.S. Navy Reserve captain 
and president of Eastern Orange (NY) Mac Users 
Group. Sensing Straujums’ hunger for information 
about the Mac—there are only two SEs on his 
entire campus, with all-night waiting lines—Kass 
invited the professor to stop by his home in 
Newburgh, NY on his way back to his native 
land. “It was a terrific visit,” said Kass, who has 
an area reputation for his state-of-the-art Mac 
setup and the international BBS he operates with 
his teenage sons, Sam and Fred. The visit 
rekindled Kass’s memories of Macintosh intoxica¬ 
tion. “Uldis only got three hours of sleep a night,” 
Kass recalled. “But it was great to see someone so 
enthusiastic about the technology.” Groups who 
would like to send newsletters can write: Uldis 
Straujums, U. of Latvia, Raina Blvd., 19, 226098, 
Riga, Latvia, USSR. 
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Members of The Apple User Group 
Connection stuff ore: 

CRAIG ELLIOTT 
Manager 

AppleLink ELLIOTTl 

DEE ANNE DOUGHERTY 
Education Specialist 
AppleLink D0UGHERTY2 

MICHELE FREE 
Communications Specialist 
AppleUnk FREE.M 

CHRIS MARC0IDA 
Marketing Associate 
AppleUnk CHRISMARC 

LAURA REYNOLDS 
Manager, Community & Education 
User Groups 
AppleUnk REYN0LDS4 

CHARLEY SCHAFF 
Development Specialist 
AppleUnk SCHAFF1 

JERRY STARR 

Professional Associations Specialist 
AppleUnk JERRY.STARR 

CARMEIA ZAMORA 
Marketing/PR Associate 
AppleUnk CARMEIA 

Any member of Ifie User Group Connech'on moy be reached in 
writing otltie AppleLink addresses shown above or via mail at 

The Apple User Group Connection 
Apple Computer, Inc. 

20525 Mariani Avenue, M/S 36AA 
Cupertino, CA 95014 
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